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PARLOUR COMPANION. 


Tho’ thus confin’d, my agile thoughts may fly 
Through all the regions of variety. Orway. 
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THF SISTERS.—A Tale. -. : 
| believe his attachment was serious, stipu- 
( Concluded.) lated for a year of probation, to be pas- 
Some months now elapsed—Maitland'sed at a distance from her; but the in« 
talked to Emma of his friendship for her;\treaties of Maitland induced her to 
and he persuaded himself, in tact, that) abridge it to six months residence in the 
he felt no other sentiment: but a sum-!metropolis, and he quitted her the next 
mons to visit a sick friend deprived him i\day for London, 
of her society for three weeks, and he} The everlasting six months, to borrow 
discovered that life was a blank without his own expression, at length expired, 
her. ‘ Fool that I was,” said he tohim-|and the soft blush and the tender smile 
self, “not to have tried before, whether) with which Emma received him, proved 
I could gain an interest in her heart;)that their pleasure at meeting was re- 
how can I hope she willaccept the tardy!ciprocal. Their marriage took place 
homage which my whole soul now pays|soon afterwards. It is now ten years 
to her virtues! She will most probably jsince, and Emma has been always charm- 
reject me, and it will be no more thar Ijing in the eyes of her husband. They 
deserve.”’ Immediately upon her returnihave a fine family around them; and in 
he made a declaration of his passion/the discharge of her various duties, as a 
with. more timidity and hesitation than)|wife, mother, and mistress of a family, 
he had ‘ever felt when addressing her Mrs, Maitland is loved and reverenced 
beautiful sister. Emma listened tohim|by all who surround her. Her good 
with surprise. “ You deceive yourself,” sense enables her to be the friend and 
cried she, with much vazvete; “sincejadviser of her husband, while her unaf- 
my,,sister’s marriage you have been sojfected sympathy consoles him under 
much With us, that you are accustomed \those vexations which are the common 
to my society, and as our tastes and sen- lot of humanity. 
timents are generally in unison, it is| Very different was the fate of her sis- 
pleasisi{¥to you, and you mistake friend-|\ter. Sir John played the tender husband 
ship for love.” Maitland endeavoured|for nearly three months, and then had 
in vain to convince her she was wrong.|recourse to the gaming table, to relieve 
At last he said, “ Well, then, since you|himself from the ennui occasioned by 
will not believe me, put me to any trial/matrimony. Lady Dudley, who was 
you please, only tell me, that at the endjjas indifferent as himself, sought for and 
of a given period you will be mine, and|jfound consolation in company and dis- 
see whether I shall shrink from the con-|\sipation; and between the gaming debts 
ditions you exact, however hard theyjof her husband, and the little elegant 


may be.” expences of the wife, the baronet’s income 


| The blushing Emma, now obliged to 
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unable even to support atolerable appear- 
ance. Sir John and herself seemed to) 
agree in one sentiment only, that is, in| 
a cordial detestation of each other; and) 
Lady Dudley, whose feelings are quick-;) 
ened by the distress she often experien-. 
ces, bitterly and frequently regrets the' 
false prudence which induced her to 
sacrifice her happiness at the shrine of 
mercenary wedlock. 


diminished by degrees, till Charlotte wa | 
| 


Original. 
A TRIBUTE TC MEMORY—By a lady. 


How sweet the hours of transport fly 


*Midst triends beloved, companions dear, 


While pleasure beams from ev'ry eye, 
And smiles on ev’ry lip appear! 


But ah! how sad the parting hour 

From friends we ne’er may meet again, 
Tho’ mem’ry yet with magic pow’r, 

May bid their hallow’d smiles remain! 


When sorrow o’er the pallid cheek 
Instructs the frequent tear to flow, 
The lenient balm we fondly seek, 
And tender mem’ry soothes the woe. 


For ever shall those strains be flown? 
Shall beauty cease to charm the sight? 
Ah! mem’ry, no!—thy spell alone 
Can bid the vision still delight! 


Then cease to mourn, tho’ far away 
To distant realms, those friends depart, 
Whose converse charm’d the ling’ring day, 
Whose smiles reviv’d the drooping henrt. 


In vain may changing fortune throw 

The watery world our friends bet ween;— 
While mem’ry in the breast can glow, 

For ever still those friends are seen. 


Yon silent harp, whose pensive strain 
Oft sweetly o’er the senses stole, 
To fancy’s ear can still complain, 
And soothe once more the pensive soul. 


The lip of beauty still shall charm, 
The smiles still beam from friendship’s eyes; 
Since mem’ry can the fates disarm, 


Mr. Thornton was always desirous that 
she should make as elegant appear- 
ance in her dress as though she had 
brought him a fortune more than equal 
to his own. This profusion, however, 
was by no means ayreeable either to the 
taste or wishes of Mrs. Thornton, whose 
benevolent heart and lively imagination 
held out to her sources of enjoyment of 
a much superior nature. She considered 





jalso, that glare and expense were not 


ihe means of reconciling the relations of 
her husband, whom she knew to be good- 
natured enough to give her the sole 


credit of what they reprobate | as useless, 


perhaps ruinous extravagance. Her re- 
monstrances on this subject had hitherto 
been disregarded by Thornton, and she 
now determined to try whether she could 
not, by an innocent stratagem, allure him 
from his present system of profuse ex- 
penditure, to pursuits more congenial to 
her taste. 


She made no opposition to his splen- 
did preparations for celebrating her 
birth-day, and she consulted her hus- 
band’s wishes so far as to provide a very 
elegant dress for the occasion; but when 
in the morning he entered her dressing 
room, to pay his congratulations on the 
return of the day, he was ready to ex- 
claim with the poet, “ when unadorn’d, 
adorn’d the most,” so uncommonly 
beautiful did his Isabella appear in the 
neat simple dishabille in which she re- 
ceived him. The consciousness that she 
had just performed a good action, and 
one with which she believed her husband 
could not be displeased, gave to her na- 
turally lovely features an expression of 
happiness almost celestial; and as Thorn- 
ton embraced and congratulated her, he 
declared with truth, that he had never 
seen her look so lovely. “ But come, 








And give us back each form we prize. 


A. F.P. 
—= oe 
THE BIRTH-DAY PRESENT. 
( Continued.) 


Isabel-a,” cried he, “let me see how you 
have laid out your money.” “I have 
not yet expended it,” replied she, “ but 
[ will show you how I intend, with your 
approbation, to dispose of it.” And 


Partly with a view to pique his proud|jopening the door of an oanning room, 


-yelations, and partly from affection forjshe led forward a beauti 


ul boy about 





his wite, whom he loved most tenderly,|isix years old, whom she presented to 
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her astonished husband. ‘“ This poor 
child, my dear Charles,” said she, * is 
an orphan, and reasons, which we will 
discuss another time, make me extreme- 
ly desirous to provide for him, I know 
that my happiness is very dear to you; 
and when I tell you, that by allowing me 
to expend upon his education the sum 
you recently gave me, vou will add to 
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Shall with warmth and affection be daly repaid, 
From that fountain of friendship, * the heart.” 
A, F P. 
—2- ee 
Advice to a young gentleman on his 
Marriage. 
BY MRS. THRALE. 


I received the news of your marriage 
with infinite delight, and hope that the 





my felicity more than you could possibly |) 
do by putting me in possession of all the | 
trinkets in the world. I flatter myself 
you will not refuse the first request of 
any consequence I ever made to you.” 
While she was speaking, Thornton’ 
was gazing earnestly on the features of 
the child, and he exclaimed, as if invo- 
luntary, “ what a strong resemblance!— 
Come here my little fellow,” continued 
he, addressing the boy, “this lady in. 
tends to be your mamma; should you 
like me for a papa?” * Oh, yes,” replied 
the child, “ very much indeed! I have 





sincerity with which I wish your happi- 
ness, may excuse the liberty [ take in 
lyiving you a few rules, w hereby more 
certainly to obtain it. I see you smile 
ai my wrong-headed kindness, and re-- 
flecting on the charms of your bride, 
ear you cry out in a rapture, that you 
are happy enough without rules. I know 
vou are; but after one of the forty years, 
which I hope you will pass pleasingly 
together, are over, rules for felicity may 
not be found unnecessary, however some 
of them may appear impracticable. 
Could that kind of love be kept alive 





two mammas already, but I have no 
papa, and I shall be very glad if you 
will be my papa.” He held out his lit- 
tle arms as he spoke, and Thornton 
clasped him to his breast with evident 
emotion. 
(To be continued.) 
——~ + ee 
Original. 
TO A FRIEND, 
Who wept at parting. 
Some hearts that with sympathy never were warm, 
Might coldly condemn that pure tear; 


But believe me the bosom can ne’er show a charm,| 
That can vie with the dew drop that’s there. 


*Tis a tribute congenial to friendship and lave, 
And acts with more force on the soul, 

Than the smile of approval, which only can move 
The heart that subrmmits to controul. 


How oft are we pleas’d with the flatt’ring smile, 
Which the proud or the wealthy bestow; 
And reckless of tears. forget for a while 
The source whence compassion can flow! 


‘through the married state, which makes 
the charm of a single one, the sovereign 
good would no longer be sought for— 
in the union of two faithful lovers it 
would be found: but reason shows us, 
that this is impossible, and experience 
informs us, that it never was so; we 
must preserve it as long, and supply it 
as happily, as we can. The person of 
your lady is already your own, and will 
not grow more pleasing in your eyes I 
doubt, though the rest of your sex will 
think ‘her handsomer for these dozen 
vears. Turn, therefore, all your atten- 
tion to her mind. which will daily grow 


jbrighter by polishing. Study some easy 


science together, and acquire a similari- 
ty of tastes, while you enjoy a commu- 
nity of amusements. You will, by this 
means, have many ideas in common, and 
be freed from the necesity of sepe rating 
to find amusements. Nothing is so dan- 





Forget that the heart which by sympathy‘s strung, 
Will thrillingly vibrate its tone; 

And that feeling herself, has insensibly wrung 
The softest responses alone. 


And that gem from thy bosom of friendship that 
stray’d, 
Uanadorned and unaided by art, 


gerous to wedded love, as the possibility 
of either being perfectly happy out of 
the company of the other; endeavour 
therefore to cement the present intimacy 
on every side; let your wife never be 
kept ignorant of your income, your ex- 











[ones your friendships, or your aver- 


sions; let her know your very faults, but 


agian, 
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make them amiable by your virtues;} 
consider all concedlment as a breach of! 
fidelity; let her never have any thing t 
find out in your character, and remem 
ber, that from the moment one of the 
partners turns spy upon the other, the 
have commenced a state of hostilit: 
Seek not for happiness in singularit 
and dread a refinement of wisdom as 
deviation into folly—listen not to thosc 
sages who advise you always to scorn 
the advice of a woman, and if you com 
ply with her requests, pronounce you to! 
be wife-ridden. Think not any privation., 
except of positive evil, an excellence 
and do not congratulate yourself, tha:| 
your wife is not a learned lady, that sh 
never touches a card, or is w holly i igno-| 
rant how to make a pudding. 


( To be continued.) 


—2 +e 


WILLIAM COWPER. 


Among those, who, in the literary degeneracy of 
the age, have preserved some portion of the vigor 
of their forefathers, and approached toward the! 
simplicity of the ancients, may be reckoned Cowper | 
His character is equally interesting as a man and as 
a poet—as a man he engages our affection, and as a) 
poet he commands our respect. 

It sometimes happens, that those, whose writings. 
inculcate morality or afford instruction, appear to be! 
little benefitted by their own speculations. The! 
lives of men of genius are not always free from ir | 
regularity and dissipation. The character of Cowper, | 
however, appears neither to have been degraded by | 
meanness, nor disgraced by immorality. His exam 
ple will never be adduced to justify their excesses 
by those, who mistake the madness of passion for} 
the wildness of genius. The life of Cowper furnishes, 
a melancholy example, that the practice of virtue! 
and the possession of talents cannot always secure 
happiness. In the gloominess of despondency he! 
sometimes looked on this world without pleasure, 
and on the next without hope. Life is not intended 
for a scene of uninterrupted enjoyment, but for a 
state of trial; and must of its blessings are counter-} 
balanced by attendant evils. The delicacy of taste, 


which is charmed with the contemplation of the! 
good, the perfect, and the fair, must be much more} 
frequently offended by imperfection, and rudeness, 
and deformity. The creative power of the imagina- 
tion will be sometimes occupied in magnifying future 
evil. That quick sensibility to praise or censure, 
always attendant on excellence, will be often de 
pressed with feac and disappointment. Let it be 
remembered, however, to the honour of Cowper, 
that whatever were his sufferings,they were not in 
ereased by indulgence, nor communicated by com 
plaint. His sorrows were “ not obvious, not obtru- 











jjof others, 
‘though he felt it not. 


lone less in the world, 






sive, but retired’ They lessened neither his piety 
inor his benevolence. While suffering himself, he 
was not, like most men, inattentive to the situation 
but endeavoured to diffuse cheerfulness, 


edited by Hayley, con- 
These letters appear 


* The Life of Cowper,” 
sists principally of his letters. 


ito be written with the openness of friendship, and 
ithe simplicity of virtue. 
jauthor; we are interested in his feelings, his studies, 


We see the mind of the 


his amusemenis, his pleasures, and his sorrows; we 
seem introduced to his little circle of friends; and 
when we at last follow him in gloomy despondency 
to the grave, we feel for a moment as if there wa 
wher we could love and es- 
teem. 

If his fonger pieces in rhyme had been the only 
productions of Cowper, he could have claimed no 
high rank among English poets. <A severe criie 
would say, that they contained common ideas im vul- 
gar language His verses indeed were often inhar- 
‘;monious; “and ten low words oft creep in one dull 
line.” His language is too little elevated fur the 
higher kinds of poetry. His words and expressions 
are sometimes such, as are ranked among the idioms 
of the vulgar, and would scarcely be admitted into 
polite conversation. Addison it is (ree owes some- 
what ot his ease to the use of common phrases; Ad- 
dison however, according to the precept of Laertes, 
was “familiar, but by no means vulgar.” The sen- 
timents of Cowper, in these, whether true or false, 
are such as have been often repeated. They are 
stamped with no individuality—they have no novel 
recommendations His satire is general, deciama. 
tory, and ineffectual He neither recommends his 
precepts with the easy good humour of a friend, nor 
enforces them with the dignity of an instructor But 
from this general censure, the poem un “ Conver- 
satian” should be excepted, in which the quaintness 
and familiarity of the author's style are not uuplea- 
sing 
If, however, we except his longer poems in rhyme, 


jthere are few of the other works of Cowper which 


caunot be read with pleasure Some of his smaller 
pieces are finished with exquisite simplicity. In 
these, whether he is gay or tender; whether he re- 
lates “the diverting history of John Gilpin,” or mo- 
‘Iralises over the picture of his mother, he has equally 
at command our smiles and our tears. His gaiety, if 
the expression may be pardoned, never degenerates 
into humour. His expressions of affection, of tender- 
ness, of sorrow, are never unnatural or affected. He 
has “no idly feigu’d poetic pains.” What he feels 
he expresses, and expresses with singular felicity. 
oe 


IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 


Of old, the debtor, who insoivent died, 
Egypt the rights of sepulchre denied; 

A different trade enlighten’d Christians drive, 
And charitably Jury them alive! 
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